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ypewriter of the experts 


7. real “professionals”*— from jar and shock. When you 


court stenographers and let- ““oraduate”” to Smith-Corona, 
ter shops, for instance—long ago you'll use “the typewriter of the 
recognized the outstanding speed — experts” —and you'll love it! 


and stamina of Smith- 
Corona. It does a world 
of work with a minimum 
of effort...it stands up... 
it has every typing feature 
you need. Particularly, 
you'll enjoy its different 
touch, so easy and free 


SMITH-CORONA 


OFFICE TYPEWRITERS 


LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 NY Canadian factory & offices, Toronto, Ontario. 
Makers also of famous Smith-Corona Portable Typewriters, Adding Machines, Vivid Duplicators, Ribbons & Carbons. 
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“CAN DO!” 


Two little words made famous by the Seabees become one Navy 
sirl’s motto, as good for peacetime living as during the War 


MARY McGOWAN SLAPPEY 


Lieutenant. U.S.N.R. (Inactive duty) 


JOU have done so many things and 
y been so many places, you should write 
a book,” a seventeen-year-old sug 
sted just yesterday, and all at once I 
as seventeen in heart again: a business 
school student just out of hig] 


l school. 

If someone had told me then that by the 
time I was twenty-eight I would be a Wave 
fficer in charge of administration for the 
Chief of Naval Operations of more than 
200,000 Seabees in construction engineer 
ng battalions throughout the world, and 

uld plan and discuss with admirals and 
captains such 
matters as ship 
sailings, pon- 

OTIS, bulldoz 
rs, and war 
plans to defeat 
Japan and Ger 
many, I would 
never have be- 
lieved it. 


WHEN I was 
a little girl, lit- 
e girls didn’t 
lream of grow- 
ing up to be 
i] 


sailors. My im 








igination was 
strong, but it 
wasn’t strong 
enough to pic- 
ture what really 
happened. I re- 
member looking 
at the black and 
gold towers on 
the back of the 


business college 





irctic snows didn’t daunt the Seabees 


Those towers were like the 
towers of a magic city and they led me 


catalogue. 
to dream about the future. Business college, 
advisors said, led to success in many fields. 
If you wanted to write, you could type 
your own stories, and you never could tell 
what you'd use shorthand for. 

During the War, as an administrative 
officer, I was not required to take short- 
hand; but I found a thorough knowledge 
of it a valuable aid in getting down highly 
technical telephone conversations and han- 
dling other urgent jobs. For instance, I 
would often 
draft directives 
in shorthand. It 
was an easy 
matter to dictate 
from shorthand 
notes. Of course 
the political 
science I'd stud- 
ied helped, too. 





YOU never 
know what you 
can do until you 
must! Like most 
girls who en- 
tered the Waves 
late in 1942, I 
was wondering 
just what would 
be required of 
me as a member 
of the United 
States Navy. 
Just to bea 
member was an 
exciting chal- 
lenge. It didn’t 
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seem quite real at first, even when they 


vrote “Apprentice Seaman” after my 
name at the recruiting station and directed 
me to the Bluejacket’s Manua 
ittle puzzled when I started read 
structions on painting warships. Frankly, 
the Navy had to put me to painting 
warships, I was worried—indeed I was! 


INDOCTRINATION schoo 


lat Mt. Holy- 


ike, Massachusetts, was an atten pt on the 
part of the Navy to stretch our brains. We 
rammed Naval history, la Naval tradi- 
tions. The first lesson they taught us was 
never to reget at it's a man’s N ivy 
\lways en we commenced to study 
for an exam, or t ash our hair, bingo— 
fire drill, and all of us in blankets, Indian 
style, plu ged out beneath the irs. When 
we weren't tramping, “hup, two, three, fo 
around and around in the s1 we were 
studying or hearing lectures: or having 
“shots”; or eating creampuffs. After a 


lifetime of learning to walk alone, it took 
just one week to teach us to march in for- 
mation. 

I wish there were space to tell you more 
about training its 2 
memories Captain’s inspections, on 
memorable USO show, 
world” sensation of 


school. jumble ot 
now 
the strange “other 
into uniform” ; 
and the way the blue and orange 
the 
day we were commissioned Ensigns. 


“going 
stained 
windows in looked tl 


glass chapel 


I REPORTED for duty at Washington, 
D. C., with a wounded foot, which ] 
acquired by sliding 
attempt to get all the 
I'd accumulated into my bag 

They had trained me almost too well, as 
[ was soon to learn. Shortly after ri 
porting to my first duty, | was crossing 
the street in front of the Navy Department. 
Washington, D. C. The Commander [I 
was following was so big and his gold braid 
was so bright, I didn't 
small traffic cop hiding out in a_ black 
raincoat. The Commander, I afterwards 
learned, was just the man to navigate across 
thousands of miles of ocean. A street in 
Washington is, of course, something else 
again. 30th the Commander and I were 
ied off to a station and made to pay a fine 
to the “pedestrian control” fund. What was 
worse and most embarrassing, that traffic 
cop tried to call a patrol wagon. Fortu- 
nately, there wasn’t one. I am not accus 
tomed to riding in patrol wagons, and [ am 
glad to report that | 


had 
bunk in an 
Naval aircraft books 


into my 


one 


even the 


notice 


have managed to 
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avoid them successfully ever since 
I have had the leasure I vever, of 
bounci along et lescendants 
rt ft “Model 7 I*\ sailed and 
plunged t} oug the t hic silver- 
EAST 
COAST 
In Rhode 
Island, En- 
Sign (now 


Lieutenant 
Slappey, the 
Wave on 
the left of 
the front 
row, in the 
picture at 
right 
‘*Seabee 
Day cele- 
bration at 
Camp En- 


sees 


dicott 


winged about 


clipper 


ships, and 


learned 


plane mechanisms from the crew. I've 
chugged along in a motor launch, going 
out to meet a shipload of Seabees as 
they came home across the blue Pacific 
through the Golden Gate. I've climbed 


shadow of the 
Statue of Liberty to meet Seabees who had 
crossed the Atlantic with German prisoners. 
I’ve ridden smaller planes and troop trains. 
Once I had breakfast with 
soldiers, and once I had 


And once | 


aboard the big ships in the 


two hundred 
lunch with fifty 
Seabees. 


was assigned tor 





—_—_—— 2 
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nee. temporary duty to ComServPac, which Base Maintenance compared to Intelligence 
of prided themselves on being a floating com- and Public Relations sounded dull. I had 
ints mand with no women. My wartime tour visions of reading off vouchers day afte: 
and of duty in the Navy took me to California day for all the Navy Yards in the United 
yer- twice, to Pearl Harbor, and to East Coast States and finally succumbing from weari 


ness sometime in the remote future after 
I'd counted five million grindstones or 
sawblades. Which just goes to show you 
never can tell! For now I think I had on 
of the most exciting and interesting jobs 
in the Navy Department. Base Mainte 
nance is not so simple or dull as counting 
grindstones or sawblades. It is advanced 
base maintenance. At Washington, D. C., 
we were in tune with all the Navy’s far- 
flung bases all over the world. In a world 
at war, that was a very exciting business. 


AFTER a few weeks, they handed me the 
Seabees. A zodlogy professor had _ been 
taking care of them but wanted to get into 
aerology, and so he began to show me the 


job one day. A few days after that my 
kindly teacher developed measles, and there 
I was with a lot of pins on the wall which 


represented thousands of men and dispatches 
to be sent out. 

When I arrived at the Base Maintenance 
Division of CNO, the director of the Di 
vision was Rear Admiral Carleton H. 
Wright; deputy director, Captain S. P 
Jenkins. Later, Rear Admiral Howard H. 
Good was director; Captain Nicholas V yt 
lacil, deputy director. 

My own skipper was the late Captain 
Terry B. Thompson, USN. Captain 
Thompson did everything possible to get 
me started off right. Any enemy having 


+} 
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ie misfortune to come within Captain 


WEST COAST—In San Francisco, dur- Thompson's range would be surely and 
ing an inspection of California Naval quickly liquidated. My Captain had the 

facilities, Ensign Slappey stands at hee d facuity of al vs being able to spot 

attention on upper deck (directly snrewd faculty of a wa) s Dt g able to sj 

under left-hand flag) at christening the most vulnerable feature of any adver- 


of a floating drydock. sary or the weakest point of any proposal. 


When he died during the course of the 
War, he was replaced by his friend and 
comrade from the Bureau of Ships, Cap 


ut training centers and advanced base depots. tain H. H. Little. 

ve lt was an interesting tour of duty, but 

ng there was a time when I wasn’t sure it AS our planes, our Marines, our guns, 

as ¢ was going to be. carried the war onward across the vast 

fic | reaches of the Pacific to meet and antici 

ed THEY read off, that first day, glamorous’ pate the Japanese menace, the catalogue 

he assignments for all the other Waves sitting of functional components came to life just 

ad along the wall in the central office of the as it had previously in our advance through 

rs. Chief of Naval Operations Washington, European theatres. Beach battalions, com- 
1S. D. C. But when they came to me, they took munications’ facilities, construction _ bat- 
ed one look and said “Base personnel, Base  talion units, doctors, nurses, large self- 
ty Maintenance.” Maybe it was because of sustaining advanced-base communities, were 
or my foot. I felt like a negligible quantity. organized and sent overseas. As a result, | 
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the advanced bases grew up, and where 
there had been only jungle and wilderness 
there sprang up airtields and retueling sta 
tions for our planes, and ports and slup 


repair lacilittes lor our ships. 


BEING in the Waves at Washington, where 
all the heartstrings of the world seemed to 
come together in a complicated system ot 
nerve centers, made me realize that it was 
my country; yes, even my world. I began 
to learn my Job, not mnily Irom my own 


Do" 


remiah, Civil engi 


Division but from an etlicient “Can 
Lieutenant, Wm. S J 
Corps, of Admiral Moreell’s Bureau 
and Docks 


Captain John Perry's staft 


neer 


of Yards Having served on 


silice 


practically 
the inception of the Seabee organization, 


Lieutenant Jeremiah Seabees 


were all about. I had learned at training 


school that their symbol was the lively 
little Seabee mechanic and that their motto 
was “Can Do!” “I'd like to know more 


about Seabees,” I’d thought in class, never 
re | Was destined 


dreaming how much m 


to know. I learned 
other officers in Naval 


from a captain and 
Transportation Serv 
ice, from captains and commanders in th 
Logistics Plans Division. 
TI 
followed the need for construction, 
fields, for hut 
bases, for installed generators, assembled 


pontoons, 


1e need for Seabees all over the work 
for air- 
quonset 


areas at advanced 


unloading « maintenance 
lumber 
construction 
pair. I 
demands grew. 
90 OOO overseas 
200,000. I 


I ships, 


f bases, producing, automotive 
equipment 
watched the 
Once there were 
100,000; later, 


grew up 


overhaul and re 
Seabees grow as the 
only 
then more 
than ‘ with the job 
watching them go out at the rate of about 
10,000 a month to the far [ 
world to fulfill their mission of 
and fighting. They were 


corners of th 
building 
hard 

the 


} ingenious, 
working, and touglh—these 
bulldozer- 


kings of 
the pontoon 
these construction men of the Navy. As 
Seabee commanders and enlisted men came 
back to the States and went out again, | 
1 e ] : | f } 

earned of their problems from them. 


these riders of 


ALTHOUGH the details of the assign- 
ment of individuals to units and the equip- 
ping of battalions were the responsibility 
of BuPers and BuDocks 
sonnel 


(Bureau of Per- 
Docks), or other 
bureaus concerned, the over-all administra- 
tion was the responsibility of the Chief of 
Naval Operations. 
of CNO, I 


and Bureau of 


As the representative 
had to be concerned with every 
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thing from dredges and bulldozers to shoes 
al dd Pas isl S 

Once | i to l it all about pon- 
toons, and | talked to a CEC offices who 


iad just returned from Sicily 


Seabee newspapers came to me from all 
over the world, most of them put out by 
enlisted men. . They were always turning 
their “swords into plowshares” and _ back 
again. When they weren't building air- 
fields and killing Japs at the same time, 
they were inventing all sorts of gadgets 
to make war more bearable. 


AS my job expanded, I was given assist- 
| shall be eternally grateful to Ursu- 
la O’Toole, now a chief yeoman, and still 
in the Waves. 
With a sparkling 
O'Toole 


' 
ten people I know. 


Red-haired, blue-eyed, and 
Irish efficiency, Yeoman 


could get more done than most 
We were lucky when 
Vir- 
(later Delaney), was assigned 
to help us. After Virginia 

pilot husband, we 


\ ave 


(now 


a Wave officer and former teacher, 
ginia Howe 
transferred to 
were for 
Officer Jeanne Le- 

Harris), grand- 
daughter of Admiral Glennon and Marine 
General LeJeune, brought to 
little group the wisdom of regular service 
own freshness of viewpoint. We 
were directly responsible to Captain KE. 
and Commander W. W. Shoaf, 
and 


b nearer her 
tunate again. 


Jeune Glennon 


( orps 


our 
and her 


Gibson 


whose experience supervision were 


always helpful. 


} 


Indeed all the brains of the Navy were 


our 


1 


During the 
one day, we might visit a captain in the 
; Advocate General’s Office, a CEC 
captain in Logistics Plans looked as 
if he could move mountains with the great- 
est of ease. 


within reach. course ol 
Judge 


who 


From there we would go to 
a captain in Naval Transportation Service. 
kindly, he knew 
so much about transportation we were cer- 


Blue-eyed, silver-haired, 
tain all of his ancestors for many centuries 
had gone down to the sea in ships. We 
liked to read the motto on his desk: “Even 
a turtle must stick his out to get 
.’ That became our motto too. 


neck 
s | 
ahead 


QUESTIONS came to us from all over 
the Navy. One call might be a yeoman 
from BuPers. The next, an admiral from 
Transportation. During the course of one 
day, we might be visited by lieutenants 
and commanders from all of the Navy’s 
Bureaus. It 
I’m glad to say. 
brought its 


seven 


lay 
Ly 


didn’t happen 
But practically every 
dispatches re 


every 


( 
d incoming 
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quests from ComSoPac, Alaska, Europe, 
and other Areas, for additional Seabees. Th 
\rea commanders loved our Seabees. But 


there just weren’t enough to go around 
[hey had to be assigned, after consultation 


with Logistics Plans, only where most 
strategically needed. Later in the War, 
there would be dispatches advising us that 
rehabilitation needed to be arranged for 
certain units. Most of these dispatches re- 
quired immediate 

Our Admiral was responsible for all 


answers. 


decisions made. He it was who gave direc- 
tion to all our efforts as a result of his 
conferences with other admirals and with 
his staff. But our work was of extreme 
importance. We soon learned that. the 


stl but a CO- 


Navy is not an individua 


operative undertaking. This did not mean 


that our individuality did not count. It 
did mean that no word we wrote, no dis 
patch we initiated, was our sole responsi- 
bility. We might have an okeh from 


Admiral King or from our own Admiral 
for a certain project, but our job was the 
important job of working out details, of 
fitting ship sailing schedules with personnel 
coordinating 
types of training with advanced base re- 
quirements, of unearthing all pertinent in- 


and equipment supplies, of 


gh found. 
Nothing of importance must be kept from 
our Admiral. Yet, he must not be bur- 
dened with needless detail. At the front, 
men were fighting and dying. Any mis- 
take that might delay needed replacements 
to most vital areas would affect these men 
who were facing death. The importance 
of their job and ours transcended all per- 
sonal concerns. 


t 
formation wherever it might be 


YOU see how the pins on the wall came 
to life for me. Each one represented a 
construction battalion or maintenance unit. 
Collectively, they represented regiments 
and brigades. But they were not just 
numbered units or pins on a wall. They 
were men, fighting men, trained to work 
under the most dangerous and rigorous of 
combat conditions. They turned mud and 
coral into roads and airfields. They 
worked in the fierce cold of Alaska and 
under the burning suns of the Pacific. They 
were at Normandy on D Day. They landed 
with the first wave of amphibious forces 
at Tarawa. They fought and worked at 
Guadalcanal, Saipan, Okinawa, Iwo Jima. 
With courage and know how and common 
sense, with friendly good fellowship and 
rugged determination, they moved moun- 
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tains and carved out jungles. Their air- 
fields paved the way to Tokyo, and the 
bases they built in the face of destruction 


covered all parts of the world where war 
had come. 


From the Seabees, I have learned the 


greatest lesson of life. You can learn it 
too. It’s simply this: Even though folks 


i 

say it can’t be done, if it’s worth doing, 
there’s usually a way. With hard work, 
some training, and great enthusiasm, you 
can do important jobs you never dreamed 


of doing. This is the secret, though: Don’t 
wait for someone else to come along and 
do it. They may never come. Let your 
motto in the face of difficulties be: “Can 
Do!” 


Found in Festival 
BORIS RANDOLPH 


F you’re in a holiday mood and like 

quizzes, here is a chance to combine the 
two in a little game. Using only the letters 
contained in the word FESTIVAL, see if 
you can form words answering to the fol- 
lowing definitions and_ take 
four points for each right answer. 


twenty-five 


(See page 183 for the Correct Answers.) 


DEFINITIONS Worps REQUIRED 


1. An elaborate meal oe ee 
2. No meal at all + aces 
3. Ex-soldiers wee 
4. Bonds of affection a oe 
5. Stories : ones 6 
6. Destiny eo 
7. A place to sit 2ecce 
8. A face-curtain ae 
9. Animation 2 é 


10. An act of great skill 


and courage an ee 
11. Food in general ecece 
12. A fairy cece 
13. Hails and farewells onee 
14. A flower holder “2-6 
15. The most insignificant ecece 
16. A healing ointment -scce 
rr. A seasoning -“--s. 
18. A Spanish féte ~~ en 
19. A long view oeee6 
20. An auction eecce 
21. A servant eecses 
22. A four o’clock drink cece 
23. A meadow ose 
24. A vassal ‘cue 


25. A large tub aan 














ver, | 


ir- 
he 
on 
ar 


iks 
1g, 
rk, 
ou 
ed 
n't 
ind 
yur 
an 


ike 
he 
CTs 

if 
ol- 
ike 


<ED 
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FOR FUN ON A TYPEWRITER 


With Christmas on its way, take time to amaze your friends 


with typing 


“art.” This explanation will give you a start! 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 
































O YOU 7 teachers use 
really like ta these designs to 
. a _ ~ ~ bed . 
typewrit- BRR ERY kia fay g Y liven up class- 
ing’ Do you feel # EB & gl’ £ XH XE BA room and corri- 
a kind of friend iii "ae — wW dor displays. 
ship with your ——~ When anything 
machine? If you & GF fs - unusual is pro- 
do, you will en & £9 Ba cf Fm . oom duced on a type- 
joy taking a few Ki Oe EM hhh w yy W Mt 7, ay writer, it gets 
minutes to have Wo : cae d attention. Such 
some fun with IWustration I illustrations are 
your typewriter. ittractive — 


be attractive. 
of the type- 


mechanical 


[ypewritten decoration can 
Because so few people think 
writer anything 
inkpot for producing letters, your friends 


as 


except a 


will be amazed by even the simplest design 


that you prepare. 

Some things you 

can do on a type- Ss Se eal 
writer will abso- si) = 


even 


you, an experienced typist, feel a 


glow of interest when you see typewritten 


ee 


others have in such work. 


Imagine, then, how much interest 
L.et’s see how you could make these same 
illustrations — or 
better 
yourself. 


ones 





lutely baffle them wsnwnssy let ITLLUSTRA- 

TION IT is simply 
THEY can study made out of diag- 
the Merry Christ- ee I saan onal lines and un- 
mas” pattern nid derscores, ar- 
used in I[llustra- nea ranged to give a 





tion I and see that 
it is made out of 
liagonals and un- 
derscores: but they will not understand 
how you make sharp cut-out pictures like 
the trees in Illustration II and the holly 
in Illustration III. (Just to make sure that 
understand, we’re going to explain 
to you how to do it!) 

Some typists like to decorate their per- 
sonal letters with big, typewritten initials.* 
Some go so far as to make elaborate Christ- 


you 


mas designs and use them on their own 
Christmas cards. Others, in like 
to put a flash of attractiveness on employee 
bulletin boards, while many, many typing 


offices, 


*Last April, Mr. Lloyd explained exactly how 
to make these big initial letters and illustrated how 
used See 


they might be on personal stationery. Se 
“Yes, Typing Personal Letters Can Be Fun!” in 
the April, 1948, Gregg Writer, pages 402-405 


Editor 


Illustration II 


kind of r ype ef- 
fect. You will 
have to experi- 


ment a little bit to get the placement well 
balanced; but after one or two attempts you 
will be able to use this style of artyping to 
write anything you wish. This style takes 
a lot of space, you will want to remember 
when planning your designs. 


ILLUSTRATION II really has two parts, 
the lettering and the trees. We'll explain 
about the trees in a minute or two; but look, 
for the present, just at the lettering. The 
horizontal lines are made from underscores ; 
the up-and-down lines are _ parentheses. 
You will note, if you look closely, that 
most of the parentheses are in pairs, with 
a right parenthesis in front of each left 
parenthesis—just the reverse of the way 
you usually type parentheses. There are a 
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few exceptions: on the R, P, and S's, the 
right parenthesis is used doubly, to give a 
kind of “rounded” effect to the letters. 
As a guide to you, the letters in the 
tration are placed two spaces apart. 


illus- 
Most 
of the letters are 6 spaces wide, exce pt lor 
the M (which is 11 wide), the / 


(which is 2 spaces wide), and the R (which 


spaces 


is 7 spaces wide). To get good placement, 
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When you use “the ribbon way,” you 
draw pictures by typing -r’s or m's or some 
other letter in a pattern that ends up as 
a picture \rtyping hobbyists often buy 


“sampler” designs Ss ich as embroice rers 
use and then copy the designs, using x's 
for the embroidery cross stitches You 


could easily type a Christmas tree ribbon 
method: type a 


ti rs or 


pyramid 


fa 
) and put a stem 





you have to calculate ex- isks (* ! 
actly how many spaces inder it. Similarly, a 
the artlettering takes, so . candle can be a column of 
that you can center words b m’s with a capital O 
neatly. placed atop the a's 
i} 
TP LLUSTRATION III 1} J LLUSTRATION IV 
has three parts: the enor- shows you, step by step 
mous hb, the cap letters {3 Ow you can make car- 
in “busINESS bDANOUET,” t bon-paper pictures; and 
and the holly. Chat first { though this method is 
is made to suggest a fi time-consuming, the re- 
Christmas candle. The tall ¥ - WSOINESS sults are worth the time 
part of the candle is mace {t  $3j3# i il +? Sea d etfort 
of pvirs of parentheses, i1 a 7 vou sketch very 
normal sequence, two full Illustration II lightly on the back (not 
spaces apart. The horizon on the glossy side) of the 
tal lines are, of course, our old friend the sheet of carbon paper, the design you want 
underscore again. The cap letters in this to reproduce. You could easily trace am 
illustration are made of underscores design, of course: but vou get most effec- 
and parentheses, as close inspection will — tive results when you use a simple outline 
show you. In_ this sil tte like the 
style of lettering, trees and the holly 
however, the paren- .  @ : = 1 the illustrations 
. i . . : . 
theses are typed on eRe anedNGbSESenhseeneenndeekessescenecean hown 
over another so as : : Second. using a 
to make what almost : - "7 : razor blade or sharp- 
amounts to a straighit : Bre > Ss S ~— : pointed scissors, you 
up-and-down line, 2 : ws Ss yo: cut out the design. 
spaces high and 3 : es | ule <— i : lhird, take the cut- 
wide. Exceptions are : - out carbon design and 
the N, which is four : : insert it between two 
spaces wide (so as : : sheets of paper, with 
Beane sean ‘ 

to leave one extra . , 3 es ee the glossy side down 
space for an over- saaes eens just as when vou use 
hang on the left); : : carbon paper for any 
the QO, which is four : other purpose. If you 
spaces wide: and t : : insert cut-out betore 
T, which is five - : putting papers into 
spaces wide. The O : : your typewriter, the 
and the 7 are over : : design may slip out 
size simply to mak« : : of position: so it is 
the two lines com ee eee a hetter (especially 
out to the same +8: Le 8 when the design is 
length. ite at small) to insert the 

There are two Illustration IV two sheets of paper 
ways to “draw” pic- first and then to drop 
tures on a typewriter—the ribbon way and the design into position between them, 


the carbon-paper way. The holly and the 


trees shown here are made with carbon. 


feeding the carbon paper from the front of 


the roll, as the illustration indicates. 








ug GI 
‘1 
| 

\ 

4 

r 








er, 


1e 
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the carbon 


laracter 


Fourth, type ove de- 
with whatever ¢ wish— 
in the fourth picture in Illustration IV, the 
letter m In order to close 
up the lines of type, the ratchet release on 
the typewriter was pulled to the disengaged 
position, and the roll was turned by hand. 


paper 
you 


sign 


a“ 
small was used 


This made it possible to type row after 
ow of small m’s close together. You 


would not have to use m’s, of course. Using 


o's would give a effect: 


“bubbly” using 
liagonals would give a “rain” or “snow” 
cliect; using the number sign (2) gives 


the prickly effect you can note in the holly 
in Illustration Ill—or perhaps you think 
it looks more like plaid! When you have 
bit of the paper, 
remove your work from the machine. You 
will find you have a picture like the fourth 
me in Illustration LV. 


tvped over every carbon 


FOR VARIETY, you might like to have 
the cut-out design “in reverse,” as is shown 
in the sixth picture in Illustration IV. To 
get this effect, trim a around the 
cut-out hole you left in your carbon paper; 


square 


then place that square of carbon paper be- 
tween the two sheets of paper, just as you 
did the original design. Using any letter 

character (note that the il- 
lustration was made with capital A/’s), type 
the entire paper. 
The carbon paper reproduces every stroke 
except where you have cut away the car- 
bon —so you get your picture “in reverse,” 


black background. 


you prefer 


over square of carbon 


white picture on 


REAL, dyed-in-the-wool artyping hobby- 
ists work out intricate pictures by using 
carbon paper of many different colors. 
They slice up carbon paper of every hue. 
(You can obtain 
color in the 


carbon paper in every 


rainbow, you know, just as 


you can get typing’ ribbons which are 
made up of sections of different colored 
inks.) They put the slices together to make 


whatever design they wish, often taking 
hours on end to build a picture. They 
paste the slices, dull side down, on a back- 
ing sheet; when the picture is completely 
assembled, they insert it so that the glossy 
side is against a good sheet of bond paper 
and then type | 
character over the 


ms or «’s or any other 
whole picture, thus 
transferring the colored picture onto the 
good paper. 

But before you try anything so elaborate, 
it is best for you first to practice work- 
ing out designs like the ones shown in the 
illustrations given here, or designs of your 
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own requiring just one color. You'll find 
the experience is a lot of fun, and you 
will be just as delighted with the results 
of your “play” as your friends will be. 











Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accept- 
ed for publication we will 
pay $1.00 to the contributor. 
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ECENTLY I saw some smart-looking 
index work on legislative bills. The 
typist had two machines in her office, one 
with large and one with smaller print. She 
made her headings in large print; then, re- 
inserting the paper in the small-print type- 
writer, she wrote out the more detailed in- 
formation. This little extra effort paid off 
handsomely in striking appearance and 
clearness of presentation of material. 
Edward J. Grace. 


I AM a busy secretary and do not trust a 
thing to memory. I place a spiral short- 
hand notebook open under my telephone and 
date the page just as one does for dictation, 
ready for messages. I like the notebook bet- 
ter than a telephone pad because the note- 
book is anchored down by the weight of the 
phone on the upper half of the book, while 
the other page is free for an entire conversa- 
I turn the pages, instead 
of tearing them off, for I have found these 
saved telephone notes helpful on many later 
occasions.—Elisabeth S. 


tion if necessary. 


> 
Brown. 


HERE'S a trick by which you can type 
post cards on both sides 
sage—without taking the card from the ma- 
chine, if can learn to do it! After 
typing the address, give the platen a quick, 
snappy turn, so that the card strikes the 
paper table and drops behind the 
platen. Another twirl, and it is set to receive 
the message on its reverse side. Some clever 
operators go further; after typing the mes- 
sage, they give an extra flip to the platen 
and the card sails over the paper table into 
a receiving basket at the back of the ma- 
chine.—Shirley Baker, 


address and mes- 


vi‘ yu 


back 
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Getting Around, 


ENID B. 


‘LL send you to college on one condi- 
dition,” Dad stated, “that you 
shorthand and typing.” 

“Oh, Dad,” 


study 


I protested, “when would I 


have the time?” 
My father is a businessman. He bal- 
anced the catalog on his knee. “You'll find 


time !” 
It was a junior college that | 
I took their full 
hand and typing, 
program. The 
of study, but 
since where | 


the 
attended. 
years of both short- 
with a liberal arts 
shorthand took long 
I’ve wondering 
would have been 
Since the day I opened my 


two 
along 
hours 
been ever 
without it 
first manual | 


was providing myself with an “open sesame” 


into not one, but a dozen careers. In the 
past fourteen years I’ve worked in the 
very inner sanctums of newspapers, hos- 
pitals, advertising agencies and, most re- 
cently, social welfare work. 


CERTAINLY in one lifetime I could not 
have followed all these fields as a career, 
much as they’ve attracted me. But work- 
ing in each as a secretary I’ve had a glam- 
orous taste of what they were like. Al- 
most inevitably the first question they've 


asked as I stood on the threshold was, “Can 
you take shorthand?” 

I’ve moved around a lot. I’m glad I 
have. I can thank shorthand for that. One 


of the most fascinating atmospheres it has 
taken me into that of a large com- 
munity hospital. I found there that a com- 
petent stenographer can be practically as 
near to the work of a surgeon as any nurse 
or assisting doctor. Often I took dictation 
from surgeons who were still clad in their 
operating gowns, masks hanging loosely 
around necks. Those descriptions 
had to be scrupulously accurate. They were 
not only a record of work done, but a 
guide to those who might someday perform 
further surgery on the same patient. <A 
good medical secretary has the thrill 
feeling herself an essential part of the 
medical setup of a hospital. Without my 
shorthand I could have held only the merest 
routine clerical job. 

Needless to say, when I entered this hos- 
pital position I was at a loss for medical 
outlines, having had no specific training in 
them. 


Was 


their 


of 


One of the other secretaries passed 
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With Shorthand 


KIERNAN 


me her medical shorthand dictionary the 
first day. I had to bone up pretty fast. 
In about three weeks of drill and practice 
at home, I to take operation 
dictation daily from a gynecologist, a gener- 


was able 


al surgeon, a pediatrician, and an orthopedic 


man—and their vocabularies are definitely 
different ! 


THEN there was 


the time I wanted a 
whack at newspaper work. Hired as a re- 
porter, I scarcely realized the constant 
demand there’d be for shorthand. Mine 
was rusty, too (I'd been two years and a 
half in non-office work). I was _ hardly 
seated the first day when the telephone 


began to ring. 

“The Helping Hand Club of the Grange 
held a chicken pie supper last night with 
48 members present.” This came over the 
wire almost in breath—without pre- 
amble—and the continued, “Several 
musical numbers were rendered, includ- 
1.6 

I was trying to take it in longhand. My 
hand Suddenly, I found myself 
writing in the once familiar outlines. The 
editor glanced over curiously from his desk, 
then smiled in approval. He found lots 
of more interesting, responsible assignments 
for me from then on. Because of my short- 
hand ability he could send me to the munic- 
ipal court, to town meetings, to report 
speeches, and know that he was getting 
liable, accurate quotations. 


one 


ve vice 


ached. 


i 


MANUSCRIPT typing in the offices of 
a large popular publication in the city was 
fun, for a few years—but when I had an 
offer to secretary at a social 
welfare agency, taking cases in shorthand 
all day, I wondered if I still could. If 
anyone thinks a businessman is busy they 


become a 


should spend a few days with pen and note- 
book in the office of a social case worker. 
“A book-a-morning” is nothing around our 
office. To carry four notebooks full of 
dictation is just routine for us. My aver- 
age day’s dictation may include: twenty- 
two individual case entries of approximately 
a quarter of a page of typing each; fourteen 
letters; two or three adoption or court 
reports, each running to three or four 
single-spaced pages. (Continued on page 184) 
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] Transcription Talent Teaser 


A Key, with Comments 


E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


he 
St. 
ice | 
on T : vyat tet? 
r- 2 “Bikiyn 1, (Re 
lic 5 ~ November Ne 
ly 4 Mrs. & Heath a 
5 Mountain Gift Shop 
6 Chester, 
a 7 Dear Mrs. Heath: 
: neu Mg 
e- ] 
nt 8 st summer whi is motorin Bie 2 state,I visited 
9 your shop. I saw some very attractive nd, carved figures 
ne 10 of characters from famous fairy +etits 


can deliver 


like to order a set provi 82D you 


2 them for(Amasy 
ne 

3 Please quote me the price for the complete set, inclu- 
ge 14 ding postage. A 
} 
th ; 15 Sincerely yours, 
he 
~~ 16 (Miss Elise Warner) 
al SE-SE-EAESESE SESE SESESE SESE HEHE SE-SE-HESESESESE SESE SE SE-SERE SE SERRE EE SESE SESE SESE HERE SESE SE REE SESE SEE EER 
d- 


( LETTERHEAD) 
fy Vipuenrtern 10,1942 
34/10748 


lf 17 









he 18 Miss Ye Warn oe = € t 
k, 19 380¢F rest Aeenwe 
ts ‘ 20 Brooklyn — 
its 21 Dear Mi oof Warner: Lottin 
t- 
c- 22 Thank you for youry « of the-4th-re , carved enegiaenry ete 
rt 23 We are confidgnt that the person who carves these 
e- 24 foru (we have to sell them) will be able to 
25 ship 6C> 15. It mayfoe sooner. 
; 26 figures sells for cicecbn! Sort)re 
of 27 pil 1ich amounts to 25 cents. 
as 
28 Sincerely/ y 
in 
al 
id 
If HOUGHTS of Christmas are upper- discussion about the general preference for 
y most in everyone’s mind, right now. spelling out rather than abbreviating words 
e- Christmas giving was the reason for in ee sg the — 7 Ane 
er . “lee . , he October issue. ven you will agre« 

r. ‘ the inquiry that inspired the first of the 2 ee a Sa so 

| Tal Tez ; thet 4 seit ay Gm that East and Street should have been 
of alent Leaser letters that appeared in the spelled out in full. This rule was also dis- 
of November issue. If you don't believe it, regarded in Lines 2, 4, 6, 12, 20, and 25. 
r- { just reread the corrected copies given here As these letters represent the work of two 
y~ of the letters that you typed (we hope) and — stenographers, we can only conclude that 
ly check this statement. “And now,” as the this rule is violated very frequently. 
n Answer Man always says, “let’s get right (2) Street names consisting of numbers 
rt at the questions.” below ten should be spelled out because the 
ir short words First, Second, and so on are 





Line 1. (1) If you did not remember the 


easily read at a glance. Numbers above ten, 








hike 57th Street, are clearer when expressed 


y 
in figures The form for the street name 
ere, thi should have been /iast First 
Street 
Line § \ serious ¢ the omis 
sion of the vear date. Every business pap 
re oes Oe SEE ve , 
oO matter how intorma s pCa ico 


plete date 


showing the month, day of the 
month 


and year; otherwise it is 
as a matter of record 
And 
msistency of arrangement ot the lines 
the heading of this Ictter? They 
in indented = stvle while the lh t ft 


1 st 
inside 


1 
valucless 


how many of you noticed the in- 


address are blox ked eacl 


Line 4 Jr. following 
should be capitalized. 
sonal name | 
a comma It the name 
sentence, a 
would have 
1¢ abbreviation 
' 


be 
4 

“es % nics 
Reason—it is treated 


is a parenthetic el 


ment. 


Line § (1) Che 
cv¢ ryday ZA hile 


t he 
to he 


is mucl 
prelerred to tl 

poetical whilst, espe- 
cially in a business let 
ter Of course —§ th 
dictator may have said 
“whilst.” If 

timid about 

the dictator's 
reread thi 


you ar 
changing 
words 
comments 
Octo 
ber issue, where th 
problem also aros« 
) Because Web 
ster still does not re¢ 


n Line 9 in the 


(2 


ognize the shortened 
spelling thru, the word 
should have been 


: “I kept 
spelled through. Home on the 


lictionaries, it is true, 
do allow the = shorter 
form, but it is extremely distasteful 


some persons. You can't go wrong in being 
conservative if you've a choice to 

(3) A 
indicate 
of-order 


make. 
comma is needed after sfate, to 
the close of an introductory or out- 
clause. 


Line 9. Hand-carved is a compound ad- 
jective made up of two 
When a compound precedes a noun, a 
hyphen is inserted; but if the compound 
follows the noun, no hyphen is necessarv. 
lor example, “The figures are hand carved” 
would be correct. 


Line 1 


separate words. 


Shame on vou if you didn’t 





telling you all 
boss's 


ends with a. suffix 
we should get together ree OF mor a tters, 
present! ike ing, the division 
should if possible be 
before the suffix. An 
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catch the incorrect spellii gx of tales! Al. 
most every spelling book has a list of sim 
ilar pairs—sometimes triplets—of words 
that are pron yunced alike b it spell l dit 
ferently. (“Homonyms” is the ¢ 


ior suctl oT’ 


irrect 

groups of words.) Our 
suggestion to anyone who f cate 
somewhat ludicrous mistake is to put 


name 





in some conscientious study on these trou- 
blesome words Nothing marks a tran- 
scriber as lacking in the fundamentals of 
spelling so much as thes« mfusions 

Line 11. (1) The s id word thi 
line should have been should There is 
suggestion of a promise or determinatio 

this senten It expresses simple future 


of 





exception occurs in such words as Spar-k ling 
and twin-kling, where 


1 


be fore tie 
pronunciation 


division 


ing would misrepresent the 





§0O much for transcriber N l Now j 

let's see how No. 2 came out | 
Line 17 This style of writing dates | 

should not be used on business letters, but 


reserved for informal memorandums only 
The reader may not be able to tell at a 
glance whether October 11 or November 10 
was intended, for some correspondents, in- 
cluding the United States Navy, do writ 
dates with the dav of the month preceding 
(Continued on page 184) 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





THE WELL-LEARNED PHRASE 


Brings well-earned praise—but not just from your teacher! 
You’ ll pat yourself on the back, too, when you see results 


JANET KINLEY GREGG 


WORD is a combination of strokes. 
\ phrase Ina 
It’s that simple 
join words that form good phrases. 


nbination of words. 
But we should only 


\ good shorthand phrase is an easily 


made, continuous outline for two or more 
words that occur frequently in combination. 
The first test of a phrase is: Does this com 
ination of words come up often enough in 
day-to-day writing sa that it will be worth 
my while to practice joining the words in 
shorthand? Although the common phrases 
are a great help in building speed, it is a 
mistake to conclude that unusual phrases 
will also make for progress. 

You may be helped if you think of some 
of these word-combinations as if they con- 
stituted special new shorthand words. Many 
f the single words in our language were 
mce two or more words: Good-bye was 
God-be-with-you ; today meant, in Old Eng- 
lish, on the day. The single word imto 
bviously consists of im and to. Here are 
some more: 


ie (fo 


altogether, everybody, throughout 


yourselves 


\ 1 correctly ti ot each o Cs is 
ne word: you correctly write each of them 
{ ne fluent moti You do not have 
to learn them as special “phrases.” It is 
o more difficult to learn to writ 


Yt dl A_ : So Por 


together with, your letter, every time, through the 


When you hear these two-word combina 

ions, think of them as one word, and write 
1 . : ° 4 

each in one continuous outline. "In other 


phrase them. 


YOU must be able to use a phrase instant- 
ly. It should not be necessary to think: 
“How shall I write this?” The phrase must 


roll off your pen as casily as any singh 


outline. Even reporters seldom create new 
phrases at the time of writing. The spe 
cialized phrasing that they use has been 
carefully thought out and practiced “be- 
tween takes.” 

We become 


rience. 


phrase-wise through expe- 
The accomplished writer reacts im- 
mediately to certain groups of words. He 
sees them coming (or should we say that 
he hears them coming?) and he is ready 
for them: he captures them all in a few 


SW ift stroke Ss. 


DID you ever, as a child, ride the merry- 
go-round and reach for the brass and iron 
rings as you whirled by ¢ 

one, you spent little tim 
miss. You kept going 
you couldn't turn back 


When you missed 
regretting that 
’round—you knew 
and you were pre- 
pared to catch the next ring, or perhaps, 
the next time around, the ring you had 
missed. That is the way you should feel 
about phrase-writing, or about writing any 
outlines, for that matter. If you miss one, 
even though it was within easy reach, care- 
fully shined up (memorized) waiting for 
you to grasp it—if you miss it, you should 
go right on. But you should be all the 
keener in your pursuit of the next phrase, 
ready to catch it on the wing as you sail 
past on your verbal merry-go-round. 
Y OU will most likely find it easier to learn 
the longer phrases if you break them down 
into parts and practice each part separately 
until you can write the whole phrase easily 


Q. Q_ 
AX aia 


ore 


I will, | will be, | will be glad 
if you, if you would, if you would like, 
if you would like to have 

racticing such phrases is good fluency 
drill, too. When you can write if you 
would like to have with freedom and speed 
you will be moving across the page like a 
competent writer 
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that got 


lictation. 


NEVER worry about “the 


iway” when you are writing from 


With phrases as with fish, often the onc 
that got away was the biggest one—and 
very often the big phrase that was going 
to do such wonders for your notes wasn’t 
worth catching indigestible, pet ps Be 


but, if you 
time in that tr 


on the alert for 


spend no 


yood phrases; 


niss one, insitory 


remorse which many stenographers teel 
il they have not written a word correctly. 
\fter 
owever, go through the pages of your note 
book to see lf you 


have failed the test because you lost out on 


you have transcribed notes, 


your 


what you have missed 


a tew words here and a few words there 
check up on your phrases! With the time 
used up in extra pen-lifts, you might very 


possibly have passed that test. 


DRAW a line around words which 
might easily have been linked up li 
you are not advanced enough to recog 


ask 
r a more advanced student 
marking 


nize where you should have phrased, 
your teacher « 
to do the 
a red pencil will 


The use of 
points that 
best tl 


f< rr you 


high-light the 
Phen the 


need attention. ung to do 


is to go through your notebook and mak« 
1 list of these missed phrases Practice 
ich of them until they are familiar, and 


next time “hear them coming,” 


you'll be prepared! 


the you 
Of the 200 phrases most commonly used 
letters, 87 begin with one of 
words: J, in, of, to, we (. They 


in business 
a 
ire such simple and frequent phrases as the 

following : 

ma” 


-_— 


aa _ A 
I am, in the, of our, to you, we are, you can 


Easy, aren't they? 


These are the nee essary phrase s, the 
which will give a 


take 


(time-consuming pen-lifts ). 


new lift to your writing, 


even as they away so many old lifts 


SUPPOSE you were moving tomorrow to 
a town in Northern Canada. What is th 
first thing you would think of getting? A 
new hat? Some interesting books? <A 
wrist watch? No! I'll warrant that what 
you would think first about would be warm 
clothes. And if you had a limited amount 
of money to spend, you would make 
that warm 
you thought about buying anything 

Most of you limited amount. of 
fime to spend in learning this art of 


sure 


you had enough clothes before 
else. 
have a 


writ 
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ing rapidly. If you spend that time on 
extras instead of essentials, you won't 
mak« rapid progress Some phrases are 
vondertully attractive in their seeming ease 


mt catch them 
moons. You'll 


satisfaction from perfecting the 


but so rare that 
once in 


you W 
several blue 


much more 


everyday phrases than from chasing after 
the blue-moon phrases 
SOME beginners, once they get the idea 


ything. It 


of phrasing, rush to phrase every 3 
is well, in the early stages, to restrict your 
self to the phrases shown in the basic text 
called an art with 


in an art. You won't learn all the when's and 


books. Phrasing has been 
wheres and ws overnight 
will 
use all the tried-and tested, sure 
will soon notice 
vriting. A 
Pays big div 


but if you 
be content with small beginnings and 
fire phrases 
whenever they 


appear, you 


the improvement in your vell 
learned phrase 
the 


is a 


idends, of which 


least 1s well-earned praise Che best 


well-earned living 


DRILLS ON ComMON PHRASES 


presented in the Manual 


CHAPTER | 
Unit 1, Par. 4: I will ‘ it wil n the 
[ if ’ 2 they v 
tf ’ 3] ft t ¢ | 
to y ind the, that ‘ t \ ur t the 
vill be \ it s, he was, is the 
CHAPTER I] 
l'nit 4 l f h e hee s 1 ¢ 
Unit 6, Par. 62: for the, to be, with the, 1 
e, if tis, there you i 
s t s \ : s we nt ‘ 
be can he i l ind = that, a the 1 u 
f all 
Cuaprer II] 
nit Pars. &4. 8 f 7 to see t whi 
shi t say t n t if to pay to work 
t ace is wel . s g 1 as s low a 
s s great as sn y as hye 
would be ~ 1 be able, will be abl I 
the ire st be, should be, with t 
the is it that t t t r . 
f it, that n which, of these, more than, yor 
lett this is, you ay, he s, of thei is not, of 
whi to get, to take, in his, if you will, that 


CHAPTER IV 


[ 1] } ’ f ve ire we ill we shal 
we can, we are not, we will not, we shall not 
we cannot, we shall be. we have ve have been 
we have not 

Unit 12, Par 108 f then € h. when 
the t all, into the n reply 1 y go, did 


HE 








—$$—— 








Gt 


| 7 
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on 
ire¢ 


ase 
em 


ter 
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Cumulative Phrase Chart—I 













































































































































































cn yg lan la, | ~ ile AT Ms ela 
oa : 4 iz} ¢ le |r | ¥ "di Pa ae 
| ald clei Aiwe le 1 Ae 
Q-|¢ fo teat |W? 4 \2 (es 
,l[y | Ale Ll phap. _ chapel Pa” a 
—— |OREP| 7 | | fine finteis) ~~ |unitey 
. £ Par. 101 Pars, Par. 171 
apt ob ef foe 7 |b 
_ . is Qa rail LIC \-—| 
1/7 LA ary Te Ara! 
ms Fg Y 2 |? |e LE Needed 
ae Ae Aa a a 
_ pa lel ells] ole OO 
z_[ pha i 1 etl Lt Ue 
wo | 2 pes aelelwY_ a 
“|g bel | 71. Loaleg dl nips 
mL. 4 Zn af dl iedn 
¥ g gli2 2 1G /) PI 1 a |e 
Lvl2rl 12 11712 Lely | 
clalele|y |Z | lel ly 
a a Fa oe 
wi y - o wan - 197 18 ws - Par. 189 
Slél¢ hows ae a Fi, i 
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Cumulative Phrase Chart—I] 


















































Z yf 2 -, -— G he 4 dl 
( chap . : ct r 
L_| 9 Y s On ays | az Ss pie 
Chnseed 3 Z| | s 
Unit 2: I | Ss ” = , aed 
| 7  Tpar. iS ¥ — * 
2—|_ Fe E ae 2 _\/ 
Chap A . 
wail 5 G 20 | 22 ——_ 
er. a a Sy junit, Lille, Le 
Par i 
get S| Zl | LAs 
222,223 
< ma = £24 fe eal —> 4 
ZG J Q.2 |-2~— P 4 chap. 
ss * i 
a ae o gz ee” ee 
Par, 2% 














o 
K YA da Yo 
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tA OB YN ~ ¥ i { + hk rh OR AD f 
























































ae 
i = 
aoe | 
ft 204, 206 & <6 | ¥* 
206 -v i 
v4 as, C — Fini 
IZ a —y | he —4 — fan 
i 
ne 2 — Z <a fe rll kX 
, QF} —_ _—) ae I of. C— At? 2» 
/ 
‘ - Z me |e lee Fd - aa | 
; . Pars.| 6 
AZ s— A 4 — A te of he 242, 243 Po. 
lee" BY 2 |. | o |Ce| O 
a 7 > ¢ 
— pts er eo ee 
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‘ t isk P o we s es not, we with you, have done, has been done, has done, 
that they, t kee} vhich have, wh have, will be done, would be done, should be done, 
you are, are not, we may, with us, will you, juicker than, better than, sooner than, rather than. 
h the, f ver the, ; you nearer than, greater than, give us, tell us, write 
— is, to us, let us, mail us, credit department, 
CHarptTer VJ shipping department, purchasing department, a« 
nting department, of « rse, at once, at any 
a nit 18&, Pars. 14 1 | ‘ they te ‘ | always, on hand, as follows 
had, you had, v t t wa a hole t 1 another, day's sight, do you kt 
t, there t, there i t eat pleasure, your order, first class, whether or 
~ ft t, at L event to s e extent, to a great ex 
( HA} j wee tent, t h an extent t the me time, in other 
¢ i q “WV n ! my pinion, a the 
anc! , 15/ te ¢ t wee s €, 48 a matter of 
t t € Ke 1 t oI t thie ver and over ag 
iv ¢ 1 t 
e time, w w, | CHarter XI 
_ e, cach 
ve t ‘ €, they « t, the Unit 3 Par A I) A Mu. PF. M.. 
y 1 not knov | ( ©. D rice ist t ¢ vice versa, bank 
—— ‘ t t draft, orde ! b s te Pre Democratic 
} 1; | 1 we told Party, Repul an Party, political party, Baltimore 
e. W e, | et ear, I : y & Ohi B. & O.), New York Central, Michigan 
—- y. J P (Centr: | Central, enc ent policy, Grand 
\ y t Prank ¢ r ice, 1 ce, Union Paciti 
ys h ‘ nths gO r s Scho B member banks b market, stock 
t tw ago, as near norket Great Britain €1 sed blank, Gener 
~ ssibile lew \ t¢ ? nths le mit tc Manager \ssistant Genera Manager, bills pay 
re s r le I e ible p t ? loss | ird of 
_yY | ‘ emnity poli Cat n Pacific, Nort} 
a CHAPTER VIII ern Pacific, application blank, bond and mort 
ony hairman f the board, Federal Reserve 
; — oe ~ advance , Board, Boar f Managers, Board of Manage 


ent, ¢ e! | paper a int current, chattel 
4 — the world ght to be. mortyage ertificate of deposit imercial draft, 


e or ty Board of | tien, Chamber of Commeccs 


é eing estior {f time t t the Umit 35, Par 42, 24 Buffalo, New York; 
the “ net ate P St. | Minnesot Boston, Massachusetts; De- 

i “aaa Michigan; Chicago, Ilinois; Denver, Colo- 

; ote a ee oo the (mah; Nebraska; St Louis, Missouri; 
sl ; ae as ont —: Rochester New York; Baltimore Marvliarn 
= tie Matias. ts gy te Memphis, Tennessee; Louisville, Kentucky; Min 





as le ee 


> nae ie : — 2 re. gla neapolis, M esota; Washington, D. ¢ State of 
and New Y i State of Nebraska, State of Illinois, 
re ttle o1 State of Ne Jersey, State of Mississippi, State 
¢ est y 0, ¢ Massact tt S Pen: State 
the y. | k ve, ] f Li ! State of Geors State of Minnesota 

- 


Answers to Festival Quiz 
on Page 172 


"s 1. FEAST 13, AVES 


iy 


i 


| 
“I 
S 
> 
“7 
a 
7 
> 








LS 


Bian Motte . : j 10. FEAT 22. TEA 
| and | 11. EATS 23. LI 





aN 
hm 
wa 
< 
> 
= 
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fe hal . . rh rr . ; rs trunict + n 
franscription Talent Teaser ive an 
aced sens ; coined ated 
Concluded from page 178% hat she nsidered a bit of 
the name of the month. And s i letter Line 25. There is a brief, but important 
dated in this abbreviated style ma b on st ol terms that at sometimes 
fusing later if it should be referred to afte ind sometimes two words, with entirely 
it has been filed. litferent meanings One instance occurs 
; Se this list 2 ag 
Line Ids { ] V/ ss 18s) not i Vila iff t meanings 1 t : M41Ts 
tion; therefore no period s ld tol it S 
Same error in Line 21. mavb may b \ 
(2) How do you think Miss Wart invone ih 
iked being addressed as , stea 1 ‘ 
lise, even though she may ive realize 
that out-of-step third and fourth fingers . sua , 
were responsible ? We commented in O spelled out. for the reas Ratt co 
tober on the fact that peopl il verv ment on ne 7 the Octob SSI] How t 
touchy about the misspelling of personal = ey, der letters. numbers mav he S 
lames. written in figures So i you overlooked p 
: = this on ‘ ‘ td it rainst vo t 
Line 19. Two very serious errors in th , 
. : . Z \mounts money yusiness let 
important street-address line (1) s:ast ere , 
V mitted. Tl t tl ters should De expressed 1 gures eas 
Vas oO ed. ne very tac that a mpass 
ge pee “eg of checking. (Notice that this typist { 
point appears in a street nam indicates . , 11 1: 
1 a OF . ' VW Vrite 25 cents in the following line ¢ 
that there doubtless is also a West, or t 
North, or South First Street. If the en r , 1 
, . , 4] Line 2; \ comma shou LV Owe 
velope was addressed incorrectly also, the ' 7 “jaar Rage 
E ope ; Se ; hosta If you don’t ki \ ; 
letter was without doubt delayed in deliv- “Restrict nd N mai , hs 
\] ae. al 7 : xestrictive and nrestrictive Clauses 1 s 
TV S¢ 1s incorrect adress 1s Dp to ‘: 9 
ry: , this incorrect addr is apt t your English grammar. t 
be perpetuated, for it mav be copied for 5 
mailing lists, customer lists, and other of- Line a8. Comvestionsl tusiness stute i ; 
hce purposes betore the letter goes to the quires a irs in complimentary closings , 
files. If the word occurs at the end of t { 
(2) Not content with omitting Fast, this a comma tollows the yours, naturally 
transcriber also typed Avenue instead of ca ; 
Street. In many cities the same street You will agre ' at MeTehe 
name is used with different terminations these typists as Teaso t reek SUPero 
Avenue, Place, Terrace, Road—anothet to the other. We sincerely hope, however, j 
cause of postal trouble and the other series that vou have reason to feel super to bot 
ot mishaps mentioned in the preceding f them! 
paragraph. 
Line 22. (1) A transcriber who felt sure 
ot hersell and ot the reactions of r dicta ’ ° Te . 
tor would change this one-sentence para. Getting Around, With Shorthand 
graph to read: “Thank you for your lette: 
ot Novemb« r 4 regarding carved figures.’ Concluded from page 176 ; 
This phrasing is not only less abrupt. less 
hackneyed, and more gracious, but it re : ; . ; 
j ‘ yy apes. b . : Sometimes we're unable to catch up to 
peats the date in full. a wise precaution. ‘Saige ; , 
a particular notebook for a week or tw 
(2) Of course you would never be guilty But those outlines have never given m« 
vf a strikeover, such as the one in figures! any trouble, not since I practiced up on a 
. , few terms like “psychometric,” “mittimus,” 
Line 23. Many persons are confused ove1 oe =a 
and “rehabilitation. 


ant- and ent-ending words. In this line, 


the adjective confident, meaning “having This spring, fourteen years since | 
confidence,” is intended instead of the noun learned shorthand, I passed a state merit | 
confidant, meaning “the person to whom system examination for stenographer wit 
secrets are confided.” But do not attempt = fiying colors. I’m still thanking Dad { | 


to memorize the rule that one suffix repre- 
sents nouns, the other adjectives, for it is 
not true. 


insisting that I take Gregg, and am look 
ing ahead with anticipation to the new ex- 
periences it may lead me to, in the United 

Line 24. The misspelling of sole rights States or overseas, with pen and notebook 
was so amusing that it made us wonder in hand. 
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For the Business Girls’ Party 


LOUISE PRICE BELL 


VERY career girl, whether in the first 


her secretarial job, or well 


stages of 

along the ladder to success, enjoys 
giving a party occasionally for her co- 
workers from the office. A sincere busi- 
ness girl keeps her mind on her job during 
fice hours, but she wants some interest- 
ing recreation for after hours. And _ this 
is important to her success; the harder we 
work, the more we need a bit of social life 
and a few good hearty laughs. So the 
smart business girl plans a simple little 
party now and then, and everyone has a 
thoroughly happy time. 

\ good ice-breaker for a get-together of 
office girls is to ask them to wear hats to 
the party that are made from office ma- 
terials and nothing else; this is a challenge 
their ingenuity. A good prize for the 
winner might be a copyholder—any office 
gadget that is suitable—or a subscription 


to this very magazine that you are now 
reading. 
the implication is that it may help erase 
memories of her poor at- 


Give a desk eraser as a booby; 


tempts at creating a chapeau. 
The results will amaze! At 
one such party the prize was 
a hat made from the winner’s 
typew riter cover cocked and 
inched and held here and 
re with paper clips until it 
k on a John-Frederics’ 
ir. Gummed tapes, adding 
machine rolls, order slips, 
paper clips, round erasers, all 
prove to be grist for the mil- 
linery mill when a bunch of 
girls get to work. 


CHARADES and _ quizzes 
are fun—old but still always 
amusing. Ice cream and cake i salesmen 
may be the. refreshments, or 
group likes 
most. And here is a quiz that can really be 


whatever the 


helpful if honest answers are given to all 

the questions that are asked the players. 
Count five for each correct answer. 

l. Are you particular about your appear- 
ance in office, shop, store? 

¢. Do you always wear plain, simple, busi- 
nesslike clothes with no frills ? 


Simple Susie from 





‘“‘And remember, 
whether they're good 
looking or not!” 


3. Do you sport jewelry at the office? 

4. Are you always on time (not just one 
minute late) ? 

5. Do you retrain from chatting about 
things foreign to your job, while you 
are at work? 

6. Do you greet your co-workers with a 
smile and cheery greeting each day? 

7. Do you refrain from expressing opin- 
ions about your supervisors? 

8. Do you always refer to your employer 
respectfully ? 

9. Do you work quietly and efficiently in- 

stead of in bustling manner ? 


_ 


Do you keep your desk, or work area, 

or department, neat and orderly all the 

time ? 

11. Do you tell your friends not to call or 
drop in at your place of business? 

12. If you do get a personal call, do you 
terminate it quickly? 

13. Do you refuse offers of candy, gum, etc. ? 

14. Do you refrai 
sitting on 
desks or railings? 


— 
uw 


Do you do your 
work, regardless 
of time? 

16. When asked to 
work overtime, do 
you acquiesce pleas- 
antly and codpera- 
tively ? 

17. Do you make it a 
point to consider 
others in the office 
regarding light, 
heat, drafts, etc.? 

18. Are you always 
willing to give a 
helping hand to 
co-workers ? 

19. Do you keep equipment in shape so you 
are ready when your superior needs 
you? 


in the future I see 


20. Do you observe the Golden Rule in your 
business relations? 
The most efficient business girl (accord 
ing to quiz replies) should be rewarded 
with two tickets to a grand show current 

at the time, as winner of the quiz. 
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>» » » » A THOUSAND AND ONRI 


This year’s top-place trophies are pictured 


here. There’s a complete list on page 


FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 
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) ( es years en | 
“e 1 One t Tnters s tea social « I nother 
O. G b.. = t Writing t { turned 
( test Phe dents ( to us to say en she « ed I used 
' first time the t bye to tear (; \ ter ist 
ered 1 this \« ( | ‘ ate ] ne 
lhons of other s nts devot 
irs to study and practice ! criect AS TI looke vy litt ing, I thought, 
riting style! "Vi ( s of ©. G ever 
li vinniy a pr e were the Vv reason er Yr) | s \ | i ad 
est, \ Id be greater I and 
urs cde to the | nt Irie DS \\ V¢ . I 
yecause t Ss go ¢ y meet pe the 
al previously of- QO. G. A. insigne. Our « s full of 
yr in 1 friend] ewsy letters m Greggites in 
1 Col P ] far-ott places (sree It Chir 
lity, as t esult oO Mala India, Cont e. The 
indard British Isles, Canae t and 
— meve s ce hel \ nericas ave ( s €ll- 
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prize is merely a memento ot the | hey y ing an O. G. A. Pi I s this mut ve 
you attain Will any purchase that u of and enthusiasm for ta ‘ , 
make have a greater significance that jeads lastine f: it «i 
to you in the years to come? hearing Lady Winifred St ( a- 
t illy own « c 1 lother 
MILLIONS of ters th d Stoner,” say that after s r years here 
ver know the 1! and ! en \ me t rrre ¢ a 
pportunity to specimen rit internat l 2g 
] irtha d to De ] ed DY the expe s ( {; | 5 
the systen Gregegites ‘ il] ts of system of s 1 
) WOT d participate, ind thro. l ‘ 
ence earn membership in the famous Order PUT t to t Contest! You 
4 Gregg Artists. Many of them have won Contest | ttee, ) . ( na 
ovely prizes, too. Unfortunately, there are regular ree” this -year! O ights 
ier millions of writers who have not | today turn more and c 1 mes 
the opportunity t on ‘ ce ¢ ‘ the pre s ings ve°4 m 
ave never seen a copy of t € i! Keven thos Se ( still be 
vhich the Contest is a inced! The ly the ream stages” like beautiful things 
ay in \ ( these 1 n ( r the pe chest.” \V } y that 
lainted with it is through t t i » many teachers ere ymemakers.” 
service of a friend or teache Home is where the heart fter the day's 
At a meeting of newspaperwomen held re- work is done.” It was with thoughts like 
cently, the attractive school editor of a these that your Contest Committee chos¢ 
great New York newspaper asked with a useful as well as beautiful prizes for you 
puzzled brow: “What insigne is that?” this year. Mrs. Gregg ously accom- 
indicating the O. G. A. ring 1 is vanied ( Committee on e shopping 
wearing. “I don’t seem to cognize it expedit d helped select the lovely new 
When told, she exclaimed: “] a Gregg individual prizes that ’ t all their 
writer, too—had to learn short d to get shining beauty delivery to their winners. 
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CONTEST PRIZES 


Contest Open until March 15, 1949 


Ten entries or more are required to constitute a school team. Members 
of smaller classes are eligible for the Student Prizes offered. 


GRAND SCHOOL PRIZE 
A MAGNIFICENT SILVER SCHOOL TROPHY, engraved with the 


name of the winning school and to be held by it for one year. 


When this 


cup is won by any school three times, it will be retained by that school 
permanently. To the teacher, or teachers, who coached the winning. team 


will be awarded a BEAUTIFUL 
ABLY ENGRAVED. 


STERLING SILVER PLATE, SUIT- 
These handsome plates will have many uses in 
the home, or may be shown with distinction in the trophy cabinet. 


A set 


of these plates will be a priceless heritage for the future. 


Every team (ten or more students) entered in the Contest will be put in com- 
petition for this Grand Prize. The school winning it is automatically taken out 
of competition for the First-Prize Trophy in its respective division 


SCHOOL AWARDS 


Identical awards will be made in the three 
school divisions—the High School and Col- 
lege Division, the Private School Division, 
and the Parochial School Division—except 
that the cups shall be of different design. 


First Place. SILVER CUP engraved 
with the name of the school and to 
be held for one year, and A LOVE- 
LY STERLING SILVER “BON 
BON” DISH, or A SMALL SILVER 
LOVING CUP, SUITABLY EN- 
(GRAVED, to the teacher or teachers 
of the winning team. 


Second Place. SECOND - PRIZE 
BANNER to the school and A STER- 
LING SILVER MEDAL, or A LOVE- 
LY “BON BON” DISH. WITH 
GADROON BORDER, to the teach- 


er or teachers of the winning team. 


Third Place. THIRD-PRIZE BAN- 
NER to the school and a GREGG 
OFFICIAL FOUNTAIN PEN, or A 
STERLING SILVER PIE SERVER, 
SUITABLY ENGRAVED, to the 
teacher or teachers of the winning 
team. 


Next Five Places. PRIZE-SCHOOL 
BANNER to the schools, and a 
FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SET to the 


teachers. 


Next Ten Places. 
BANNER to the school, and a 
GOLD O.G.A. EMBLEM PIN to 
the teacher or teachers. 
HONORABLE MENTION BANNERS will 
be awarded to each school entering a team 
that qualifies with a score of 70 or better 
but not rating one of the higher prizes. 
HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATES 
will be awarded to each school entering a 
team qualifying with a score of 50 or 
better. 


PRIZE-SCHOOL 


INDIVIDUAL AWARDS 


Identical awards in the Students’, Stenog- 
raphers’, and Teachers Divisions. 

First Place. SMALL SILVER TRO- 
PHY or A STERLING SILVER 
“BON BON” DISH, SUITABLY 
ENGRAVED. 


Second Place. STERLING SILVER 
“TEA BALL” AND PLATE, AT- 
TRACTIVELY BOXED, or AN OF- 
FICIAL GREGG FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Third Place. STERLING SILVER 
MEDAL, or A STERLING SILVER 
CHEESE SERVER, APPROPRI- 
ATELY ENGRAVED. 

Next Five Places. FOUNTAIN PEN 
DESK SET. 

Next Ten Places. GOLD AND EN- 
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AMEL O.G. A. PIN and A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE GREGG 
WRITER. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Top-ranking shorthand writers 
ting specimens of Gold Seal 
Merit quality will be awarded 


submit- 
Superior 


the Gold 


(Equal 


prises will be award: 


189 


O. G. A. Emblem Pin and Honorable Men- 
tion in this magazine. Those whose notes 
rate the Red Seal Superior Merit Certificate 
will be awarded the Gold Pin, and an addi- 
tional point of credit if the specimen was 
submitted in a school club. Proficiency 
Certificates with Gold Seal will be awarded 
to teachers whose notes (either blackboard 
or pen) attain Honorable Mention in the 
Teachers’ Division. 

? 


‘d to all parties to a tie. 


Contest Rules and Regulations 


HE Contest is open to all shorthand 

writers except 
former Contests. 
sions : 


first-prize winners of 
There will be four divi- 


l. Teachers’ Division. This division of 
the Contest will be open to all bona fide 
teachers, and to students of teacher-training 
courses, who have not previously won First 
Place. The 
page 190 should be used 

2. Students’ Division 


Irom 


teachers’ Contest Copy on 

in this division. 
All Contest speci- 
will be en- 
tered in this division, regardless of whether 
the entry is 


mens students in school 


received separately or in a 
school team. (See copy on page 191.) 


3. Stenographers’ Division. This divi- 
sion is open to all bona fide stenographers, 
secretaries, and using 
shorthand professionally, except those who 
have won first place in a previous event. 
The regular O. G. A. Contest Copy on 
page 191 should be used for the entries in 
this division 


reporters who are 


also. 

4. School Division. All teams of ten or 
more students whose entries are submitted 
as a club will be considered in this divi- 
sion. Only one team may be entered from 
any one school, but the teachers may com- 
bine their efforts and receive individual as 
well as school credit for the work done. 


Instructions Governing Preparation of 


Individual and Team Papers 


with the second 


nN in connection 
specification, that penwritten notes 


are required for entry in the Teachers’ Di- 


vision, except where teachers prefer to 
submit photographs of blackboard notes. 
1. Any good penmanship paper, preferably 


led, may be used. (Special O. G. A. Test paper 
is available, a sample of which may be had upon 
request, if accompanied by 
envelope. ) 

2. Pen (preferably) or pencil 
except in the Teachers’ Division. 

3. Write at the top of the paper your name 
and personal address. If you are a student, give 
the name and address of yout State 
whether you hold an O. G. A. award. 

4. Only one paper may be entered by any one 
contestant, but the Contest Copy may previously 
t style the contestant is 


stamped addressed 
may be used, 
(See above.) 


school also. 


be practiced for the best 
able to write. 

5. Mail Contest entry to the Grecc Writer, 

Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. Do 

not roll your paper or put it in a tube. It should 

be sent folded or flat. Postage must be paid at 

t rates. Please see that the 


rst 
ntains sufficient postage 


class envelope 


for delivery. 


EAD these details, because they are 

important to correct entry. Under- 
line the instructions that apply to your own 
club of Contest specimens. 


1. An O. G. A. Contest Blank, properly filled 
out, must accompany School Contest Clubs. This 
blank will be published in the January News 


LETTER, or can be obtained if the request of the 
teacher is accompanied by a 
envelope. 

This Contest Blank is to be used in connection 
with School Clubs only. 


stamped addressed 


2. There is no fee charged for Contest entry, 
but if the papers are to be considered for the 
O. G. A. Membership Certificate or Pin also, 


the club should be addressed to the 
Examiner and the 
applicatior enclosed. 
test only should be 
Contest Committee. 
3. The Contest March 15, 
papers that reach us on or 
be considered. (Contestants 
States until April 1.) 
announced in the June Grece 
report on the ] 


Membership 
Membership 
Papers submitted for Con- 
addressed to the O. G. A. 


usual fees for 


1949, and 
before that date will 
outside the United 
Results will be 
WRITER. No 


made (except 


¢ I ses 


have 


Contest will be 








190 











mailing of prize awards and certificate reports 
on Membership applications) other than that in 
the June Greco WRITER. 

4. Nothing should be used for Contest entry 
but the Contest Copy published on page 191, 
except in the Teachers’ Division lPeachers’ 
Contest Copy appears in type here on page 190. 

Ten or more students are required t cor 

stitute a team to be entered in any of the Sct 
Divisions Only one team may be entered by 

y one school, although the students of one o1 
wore teachers may combine their work into one 
‘ } representing the school Schools having 
fewer than te students eligible may enter them 
I student awar All team entries are aut 

itically entered the Students’ D ! 

6. To rate school teams properly, teachers must 
state specitically which entries are fro Junior 
student and which from Seniors A Juni 
shall be a student in the first year of a tw 
year (or ] ger course or ne ] hall } < 
had not r e than five mi 
private schos r in an inter 
“Review” students or px 

ntered as Ser rs regard! 

ne they have been in the school from which 
they enter the Contest. 

7. Student prizes will be awarde the 
nerit of individual papers, regardless of ther 





hey come separately or in a school club. 


Rating of Notes Submitted 


NDIVIDUAL 


fluency of 


specimens are rated on 


writing, correct formation of 
blends, and other cl 
portion in the length of strokes and size of 
circles, and facility in the joining of hooks, 


urves, laracters, pro- 


circles, and consonants. 





The rating of a school team is based on 

the following five points: 
Percentage of papers submitte i ‘ t 

and students under instruct 

2. Percentage of papers reachi: Oo. G A 
Membershiy ta rd. 

3. Percentage of upers rating Honorable 
Mention. 

4. Supplemental rat { one t €: 
Hl orable Mention. 

5 \dait one lf 1 t 1 reait € ! 
Junior student meriting the O. G. A. Memi h 


( ertificate. 


A COPY of the Key to the Marking of the 
QO. G. A., an invaluable leaflet to guide you 
in your practice for a good writing style, 
will be mailed upon request when accom- 
panied 
velope. 


by a en- 


merely 


self-addressed stamped 
You need not write a letter 
enclose a stamped envelope (first class 
rate) addressed to yourself, and on the in- 
side flap, or across the back of the 

vclope, write: 
> t A.” The 
the envelope 


en- 
“Key to the Marking of the 

leaflet will be inserted and 
dispatched to 


you at once, 


THE 


As you read about the prizes, and how 
simple it is to get into the Contest, | hope 
you will map your program of practice at 
once, so as to take full advantage of the 


time between now and March 15, when the 
Contest closes, to develop your writing 
style. 


"THE Contest 


Janet Kinley Gregg, 


Committee is composed of 


Hubert A 


Hagar, 
l lorence | } 


Guy S. Irry, and Elaine Ulrich 








Contest Copy for Teachers’ 


Division Entrants 


ON ART 


I do not say that the art is greatest which 
gives most pleasure, because perhaps there 
is some art whose end is to teach. and not 
to please. I do not say that the art is 
greatest which teaches us most, because 
perhaps there is some art whose end is to 
please, and not to teach. I do not say that 
the art is greatest which imitates best. be- 
cause perhaps there is some art whose end 
is to create and not to imitate. But I say 
that the art is greatest which conveys to 
the mind of the spectator, by any means 
whatsoever, the greatest number of the 
greatest ideas; and I call an idea great 
in proportion as it is received by a higher 
faculty of the mind. 

If this. then, be the definition of great 
art, that of a great artist naturally follows. 
He is the greatest artist who has embodied. 
in the sum of his works, the greatest num- 
ber of great ideas. 


John Ruskin 








You'll Find It’s True 


HIS letter from a‘contestant last year 
Contest 


ers and reporters 


explains why the is so help- 


foal a --"¢ 
Iul to stenogray 


as students still in 


4 a> well 
school. There is nothing 


like a little polishing up of one’s skill to 


get the rust off now and then, and this 
Contest is just the incentive for getting 
that work done on your shorthand notes 
4 ] 
right now. 

What a difference it makes to me to write short 
hand that is so easily and quickly read 
have known that my poor notes were the cause of 
my having to stay overtime lots of evenings 
rder to finish the day’s dictatior But no one ever 
told me that if | wrote accurate shorthand | could 
read it better. Like s any folks, I didn’t thir 


(Continued on 196) 


page 


Greco Wrirer, December. 
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O.G. A. Style Studies 


and Awards Test 


- 
O.G. A. Membership Test 
and Contest Copy 


Too Much Attention 


poy tl lO 


O cine Maal 
ey pe 


rae eee ee 
lo Peg 


CA a Pow 
eas ee en 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(300 Standard Words) 


Pt a 
( a a“? PD 


a £ I a OP x 
is ote 


Or uO 

Oe a Orr 
9 Sn eon 
— “a 9 # oa 


‘> , Ff chil wha” 3 
na- ~Y i, A9 VE x 


nea kien 





r, 1948 
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December Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates. December copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A.T., C.T., and O.G.A. until receipt of the January, 1949, issue. 


Senior O. A, T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Here ts a two-page job. Prepare the announcement about the Welfare Benefit on 


one page. On another page, type the covering letter, furnishing the complete name and address of the 
recipient of the letter. 


rear th: The Welfare Benefit will be held on Tuesday, 
December 1éfat the (local theatre) sponsored by The Welfare 
Agency for ti Children's Service\ You know there are 
hundreds of neglected and dependen®& chiidren da for 
through the Children's Service. at#: A inance 
the work is necessary if we are to car on. Won't you 


iy Very — yours, Chairmen. 


1OTH ANNUAL WELFARE BENEFIT 
Ah&, © A eles ig ae ang 
Children's Service,will benefit ly when the con- 
tribution is paid in addition to the box office price. 





Please Order Your Tickets Today 


Sponsors! Sections of 6 seats at Reduced Rates 





6 seats Logeg - $300. 7/7, 
6 Seats de Promenade 60.00 


Box Office & Tax Contribution ‘otal 























tee Loges $4.50 $8.00 $12.50 
end .eses— ert Bo all el 
Side Promenade 4.00 7.00 11.00 
Side-Premenade: eo- Seo" oroe 
Side Arena 4.50 6.50 11.00 
Wider e206 eo 1Oroe~ 
End Promenade 4.00 5.00 9.00 
Please me Sponsor's Sections of 6 @ $ 
te 

Please Soqct me Tickets at $ each. 

I cannot attend but send contribution of $ 
NAME 
ADDRESS 

‘sped. Socata tases make checks payable to Fire Welfare ee Se ond nalts 

Pet TOY l-2346- 


Ln Winnts Lethos. Galphiae 
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December Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in {yping this test 


lo find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 

words for each error to get net words written. Divide this by 10 to determine the net words per minute 

The number of strokes is indicated at the end of each line in order to facilitate counting the gross 
number of strokes written 

Strokes 

After having applied my mind with more than ordi- 48 


nary attention to my studies, it is my usual custom to re- _105 
lax and unbend in the conversation of such as are rather 10! 
easy than shining companions. This is the particular use 219 
I make of a set of heavy, honest men with whom I have 273 
passed many hours. Their conversation is a kind of pre- 32s 
parative for sleep. It leads the mind into familiar traces 3x8 
of thought and lulls it into the condition of a thinking = 445 
man when he is but half awake. 477 

After this, my reader will not be surprised to hear the 
account which I am about to give of a club of my own 586 
contemporaries, among whom I pass two or three hours — 639 
every evening before I go to bed. 674 

Our club consisted originally of fifteen, but, partly 72s 
by the severity of the law in arbitrary times, and partly = 7%» 
by the natural effects of old age, we are at present reduced 847 
to a third part of that number. However, we have this 2 
consolation that the best company is said to consist of 958 
five persons. I must confess I am not the less pleased with 10!" 
the company, in that I find myself the greatest wit among 1077 
them and am heard as their oracle in points of learn- 1129 
ing and difficulty. For my own part, I am esteemed J 11s! 
among them because they see I am respected by others, 1235 
though, at the same time, I understand by their behavior _ 12. 


that I am considered by them as a man of great learning isis 
but with no knowledge of the world. 1385 
Our club meets precisely at six o’clock in the evening. 1442 


I had no sooner taken my seat one evening when one _ 14°: 
of my companions, to show his good will towards me, 1545 
gave me a pipe of his own tobacco and stirred up the fire. 1005 
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I look upon it as a point of nicety to be obliged by those 
who endeavor to oblige me. Therefore, I took the occa- 
sion to get him started upon telling us the story of old 
Gantlett, which he always does with very particular con- 
cern. First, he gave us the descent of his hero on both 


sides for several generations, then described his diet and ° 


manner of life, several battles, and particularly the one 
that he fought so valiantly. Gantlett was a gamecock 
upon whose head my old friend had won five hundred 
pounds and lost two thousand! 

This may suffice to give you a taste of the innocent 
conversation which we spun out until about ten of the 
clock, when my maid came with a lantern to light me 
home. I could not but reflect with myself, as I was going 
out, upon the talkative humor of old men and the little 
figure which that part of life makes in one who cannot 
employ his natural propensity in discourses that would 
make him venerable. I must own it makes me very mel- 
ancholy in company when I hear a young man begin a 
story, and have often observed that one of a quarter of 
an hour long in a man of five and twenty gathers circum- 
stances every time he tells it until it grows into a long 
Canterbury tale of two hours by that time he is three- 
score. 


The only way of avoiding such a trifling and frivolous 


| old age is to lay up such stores of knowledge and observa- 
_ tion as may make us useful and agreeable in our declining 
_ years. The mind of man in a long life will become a maga- 


zine of wisdom or folly, and will consequently discharge 
itself in something impertinent or improving. For which 
reason, as there is nothing more ridiculous than a trifling 
old storyteller, so there is nothing more venerable than 
one who has turned his experience to the entertainment 
and advantage of mankind.—Adapted from Sir Richard 
Steele’s “The Tatler” 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 
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Strokes 
1664 
1718 
1775 
1830 
1887 
1946 
2004 
2058 
2109 
2140 
2193 
2247 
2299 
2358 
2414 
2469 
2524 
2576 
2627 
2683 
2738 
2796 
2849 
2857 
2912 
2969 
3027 
3084 
3141 
3198 
3258 
3316 
3371 
3396 
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> Junior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Arrange the tollowing copy 
on one page. Single space, double space between 
paragraphs. Type the date in the top right-hand 


corner, 


SHORTS ABOUT MIDDLE AMER- 
ICA The general belief among citi- 
zens crossing the deserts of the south- 
western United States is that cactus 
should be seen, not eaten. However, 
the combination of scrambled eggs and 
fried cactus is as popular in Middle 
America, which comprises the eleven 
republics stretching from Mexico on 
the north to Colombia on the south, as 
is that of ham and eggs above the Rio 
Grande. 


Back in the Fifteenth Century, it 
took the banana just thirty-seven years 
to become established in the New 
World. Transplanted to the Guinea 
coast from the tropical lowlands of 
India, where it originated, the banana 
was discovered in 1482 by Portuguese 
sailors, who brought it to the Canary 
Islands. Then in 1519 the Spanish 
Jesuit, Friar Tomas de Berlanga, car- 
ried the first planting of bananas to 
the Western Hemisphere. A bronze 
plaque marks his tomb, which stands in 
the shadow of the Cathedral at Pan- 
ama City. 


The barking bird known as the “cu- 
chuchito” is no feathered friend to 
certain Indians of this area, since they 
look upon him as a harbinger of bad 
news. Whenever they hear him yap- 
ping in the trees they take to their 
heels, being certain that nothing less 
disastrous than a fire or an earthquake 
is on the way. 


Nicaragua produces a surplus of 
Sugar, as revealed by the country’s ex- 
port figures, and yet it imports small 
quantities of the sweet stuff, principally 
from Honduras afd the United States, 
for domestic use. This paradox is 
explained by a glance at transportation 
rates. It is cheaper for east coast 
ports to bring in sugar via boat than 
to have it carried overland from the 
west.—From Middle America Informa- 
tion Bureau. 





+ 
(Concluded from page 190) 


much about it myself. As a matter of fact, 
erally blamed the boss for too much work! 

When I read about the Contest and the value of 
good notes, I began to examine mine. I wrote about 
as poor shorthand as it was possible to write 
and still be a reasonably fair stenographer! My 
writing is much, much better now, thanks to the 
O. G. A. Contest. And I never have to stay after 
office hours to get out the day’s dictation any more! 


I gen- 
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Junior O. G. A. Test 


Gala Times! 
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Blue Seal Certificates 


(Concluding 1947 O.G.A. Contest report) 


Delone Catholic High School, South Dakota 


McSherrystown, Pa. 
Sister M. Illuminata, High School, Lemmon; 
teacher Adda A Pierce, teacher 
St. Joseph High School, 
Natrona; Sister Therese Tennessee 
Marie, teacher 
Senior High School, Nor- High School, Antioch; Mrs. 
ristown; Edna E. Rundle, S. P. Pittman, teacher 
teacher J. B. Young High School, 
St. Basil’s High School Bemis; Mrs. G. P. Rob- 
Pittsburgh; Sister Diony- ertson, teacher 
sia, teacher High School, Monterey; 
St. John the Evangelist Josephine Nixon, teacher 
School, Pittston; Sister 
M. Saint Agnes, teacher 
Avon-Grove High School Texas 
West Grove; Dorothy A Lamar College, Beaumont; 
Hay, teacher Mrs. George (| Hall, 
Ts ° teacher 
Philippine Islands senior High School, Texar- 
Rizal Business Academy, kana; Mrs. A. C, Harten 
Rizal; Belen San Pedro- blower, teacher 


Domingo, teacher (Continued on page 200) 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





How it simplifies the recording of testimony to let one 
single line be your guide; and it’s safe even in colloquy 


CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Shorthand Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


OTEBOOKS and paper used by re- 

porters have been ruled vertically, as 

well as horizontally, almost since the 
reporting profession, as we know it today, 
began. The question and answer form of 
eliciting evidence has made the vertical rul- 
ing of the reporting notebook, if not a neces- 
sity, at least a highly valuable expedient. The 
first vertical ruling consisted of a single ver- 
tical line drawn in the left-hand margin of 
the page to distinguish the question from the 
answer, thus making it unnecessary for the 
reporter to write either word—a distinct 
saving in time and effort. Later on, addi- 
tional lines of demarcation were added to 
take care of the Court and opposing coun- 
sel in the same automatic way by which 
question and answer were distinguished. 


IT is rare today to find a reporting note- 
book that has not at least three vertical 
lines on the left-hand margin of each page, 
r of each column. Most reporters use all 
these vertical lines in variable ways, and 
use them, for the most part, with satisfac- 
results. There are others who, while 
making full use of the vertical lines, fre- 
quently find the use of all the columns an 
occasional source of inaccuracy, in that at 
high speed the hand acquires a_ lineal 
momentum that makes it difficult always 
for the reporter to “hit” with the necessary 
precision the slot that he aims for. This 
hazard may be an immaterial one in most 
instances, when all that is being reported 
is a series of questions and answers—but 
when the proceedings degenerate into a 
“dog fight,” with everybody taking part, 
that is something else again. In addition 
to the element of speed alone, the difficult 
task of reporting colloquy adds to the 
hazard, with the result that the required 
precision of hitting the right spot becomes 
both more vital and more hazardous. Next 
to mistaking a “no” for a “yes,” or vice 
versa, in a witness’ answer, there is no 
worse error a reporter can commit than 
that of ascribing an utterance to the wrong 
person. 

I frankly admire the special ability of 


tory 


the reporter who can make these precise 
distinctions between speakers by the mere 
use of the vertical columns, but while ad- 
mitting and admiring their ability I take 
leave to doubt that this special ability is 
entirely a matter of the hand. Rather, I 
think some of it resides in the thinking 
apparatus. To be specific, I do not believe 
it is mechanically possible always to hit 
the exact slot, and when the reporter does 
miss it, as he must at times, he resolves 
the doubt by context and experience. As 
I say this, I believe every competent re- 
porter will know what I am talking about. 


NOW, I make bold to put in writing these 
passing but critical thoughts on the almost 
universal practice in the use of the vertical 
lines in the reporter’s notebook, because 
there are a few dissidents in the reporting 
profession who do not use the vertical lines 
at all, and I happen to be one of them. 
Up to now, our views in the matter have 
never, so far as I know, been publicized, 
and perhaps for the benefit of all and 
sundry it might be well that those views 
should be presented. Of course, we the 
dissenters are not so optimistic as to expect 
that reporters who have followed their 
own method for a lifetime are going to drop 
it overnight and embrace ours, but we 
sometimes that there is a germ of 
logic in our way of doing things that can 
not be advanced for the other way. 

Our method can be stated very briefly: 
we do not need lines. That is, we do not 
write before or after vertical lines, and we 
do not write on horizontal lines. We write 
essentially on a blank sheet of paper. The 
fact that there are lines, either vertical 
or horizontal, on the notebook is essen- 
tially immaterial; the only value to us these 
lines possess is a subconscious or psycholog- 
ical value. They are lines of limitation 
and uniformity, not of demarcation. The 
horizontal lines serve as a subconscious 
guide to us only to keep our general line 
of writing even and straight, whether we 
be writing above, between, or below the 
actual ruling; the vertical line or lines in 


feel 
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the left-hand margin of the column impel 


us, again subconsciously, to make whatever 


margin we hit upon a more or less even 
one. As for the double line in t 


of the double-column notebooks, that simply 


center 


does not exist for us: we encroach upon it 
or shun it, as the mechanics of the 
dictate The 
is the right-hand edge of the notebook itself; 


book 


situation 


only line that we recognize 


that we must 


entirely ! 


WE, the 
method because we believe it is much more 
-proof We are not both- 


ered by existing lines on the notebook—as 


respect or go off the 


dissenters, have adopted our 
simple and fool 
indicated, they have some sl1 
in unconscious mechanical guide 


are to be lines, all that we regard as im- 
horizontal lines as a guide 


y ngle 


vertical line in the left-hand margin of the 


portant are the 


to the line of writing, and o) 


book, or of the particular column in which 
we write. 


[his single vertical line might 


be, say, about an inch or an inch and a 


quarter from the left-hand edge of each 
column. 


Our system in the use of this single line 
is this: When we commence with a wit- 
ness, we write the fact that he is sworn, 
lis name and 


address, using the whole 


width of the column for the purpose. Then 
we write the sign for “direct examination,” 
with the 


somewhere 


name of the counsel examining, 
anywhere—to the left of the 
vertical line and proceed, with all questions 
beginning at the same side of the vertical 
line—to wit, somewhere to the left All 
answers, on the other hand, 
where—anywhere—to the right of the verti- 
cal line. We thus have 
quarter separating 


begin some- 
an inch and a 
space questions and 
inswers, giving us a wide margin of error 
in aiming for that particular spot, no mat- 
ter how fast the speed or how great the 
momentum with which we travel from line 
to line. 


W HEN opposing counsel objects, we drop 
down approximately two | 
and write 


1orizontal spaces 
his objection, on the same side 
of the vertical line as the witness speaks. 
When the Court 


rules, we write the re- 


porting sign for the Court (“k” with a 
reversed half circle) and then follow with 
the Court’s remarks—again on the same 


side of the vertical line with the witness. 
If the examining counsel then speaks in 
colloquy, we bring his remarks all the way 
back to the left of the vertical line, on the 
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same side of which we are writing the ques- 
If the collo- 
drop approximately two 
witness column each time 
ypposing counsel speaks; place the examin- 


tions that he is propounding. 
quy continues, we 


Spaces in the 


ing counsel's remarks in the question col- 
umn; and always precede 1 


says with the “Court” sign, 
witness column. 

When the 
answers, it is usually as the result of another 
question being put to him: if not, if he 


what the Court 


writing it in the 


witness begins again with his 


j 
ry 


responds to an answer of Court or opposing 
written 
reporting 
(oo-e-n written with a 
reversed half circle). 


remarks, 
lumn, with the 


witness” 


counsel, we precede his 
in the answer « 


sign for 


WHEN the direct examination is finished 


sS-eXamination begins, we 


and cr write, in 
the same column where the direct-examiner 
Was questioning before, the sign for cross- 
examination with the name of counsel. The 
cross-examining counsel is now the ques- 
tioning counsel, and consequently all his 
questions begin, as all questions begin, at 
the left of the 

l, 


, 
other counse 


single vertical line The 
who was questioning before, 


opposing counsel, and all his 
remarks now go in the 


is now the 
witness column, in 
the same manner as did those of the direct 
examining counsel, preceded with a drop of 


approximately two 


By this met] 


on direct or CToOss, redirect or re-cross, be- 


1orizontal spaces. 
10d, all questions, whether put 
the vertical line: all 


the other side. By 


back the pages, to learn whether it is cross, 


gin on one side of 


answers, on turning 


direct or something else, we know who is 
putting thi 


questions, and we know, by the 
same token, who is the objecting counsel 
each time we find one of 


ceded bv a dr 


his remarks pre- 
pon the page in the witness 
column. We always know when the Court 
is speaking by the distinctive sign that 


precedes his remarks, and we always know 


beyond error what the witness Says, either 
because his answer follows below and an 
2 | 


inch and a quarter to the right of the 


preceding question; or, in colloquy, his 


remarks are preceded by the distinctive 


“witness” sign. 

Incidentally, all these guiding signs, such 
as the beginning of direct examination, the 
beginning of rebuttal, 
written large and conspicuous, the recurring 
signs for “¢ 


cross, or etc., are 
“witness” are, as 
already pointed out, very noticeable on the 
page, so that by 


‘ourt” and for 


turning over our 


pages 
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From a Reporter’s Notebook 


LESLIE C. FINLEY 
Official Reporter, Seventh Judicial District Court, Caspar, Wyoming 
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Vr. Finley, a lejthander, writes column 2 first 
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to find a particular spot in our notes to 
cad to Court or counsel, we are met with 


a constant procession of signposts highly 
visible and distinct. There is absolutely 
never any doubt what is question and an- 
swer, Court and witness, opposing or ex- 
amining counsel; and the signs for cross 
and direct, etc., always tell us who coun- 
sei 1S. 

ONE or two refinements in this method 
noted. When the Court takes 
ip the examination of the witness for more 


should be 


an two or three questions, as sometimes 
“By the Court” and 
bring all his questions thenceforth into the 
question column until the end of his exami- 
nation, when we return to the examining 
attorney with “By Mr. X,” or “By Plain- 
tiff’s Counsel.” The 


hen opposing counsel interrupts the ex- 


happens, we write 


same thing is done 


( 
tions on the voir dire: we then write “By 
Mr. X” or “By Defendant's Counsel,” and 
bring him, while he is questioning, into the 
question column. Thus all questions at all 
times—excepting for the occasional ques- 
tion by Court or opposing counsel, as 
already illustrated—are written in the ques- 
tion column; all answers in the answer 
column, no matter who is questioning at 
the time. 

\Vhen two or more counsel represent two 
or more parties, naturally each time indi- 
vidual counsel speaks his remarks must be 
This is common in 
all methods of indicating, whether by the 
use of no vertical line, one line, or all the 
vertical lines in the notebook. 
in our 


preceded by his name. 


However, 
“dissident” method, this 
applies only to colloquy, or when counsel 
objects; for no matter how many parties 
there may be, as each one takes the laboring 
or examining oar, he is brought into the 
question column, preceded by the indica- 
tion of “By Mr. X.” Thence all his ques- 
tions follow without his name or other 
indication, until other counsel proceed to 
examine. 


so-called 


I HAVE thus given a dissenter’s view on 
the use of the vertical column, chiefly be- 
cause (1) it has never, I believe, been 

esented fully before; and (2) because I 
believe it is simpler of use, and compara- 
tively foolproof. I prefer this method, but, 
after all, any method of arbitrary indication 
by lines is wholly a matter of temperament 
and habit, and is not lightly to be changed 
because somebody else thinks differently. It 
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may be of some service, however, for the 
reporting student who is just forming his 
habits and his own methods, to have both 
methods presented for his study and con 
sideration. 


Transcript of Mr. Finley’s 
Notes on Page 199 





(Read column 2 first) 
—ultimately to this an’s body in that saloon or bar 

A. Well, when I seen him ing on the floor I went 
and got a towel and see if he as hurt, a | We 
which I had done before, and put a towel under his hea 
Then I got another one and washed his face off: it As 
cold, you know. That's all I could do 

Q. Did you phone anybody? 

A. No, I wag busy on hi 

Q. You were busy on hi 

A. Somebody else called, I don't know who i 1 

Q. Was he conscious or unconscious whe you wer j 
those things to him? 

A. Well, he was snoring. 

Q. Snoring 

A. Yes 

Q. Did he have any marks on his face? 

A. No 

Q. Scratches? 

A. No 

Q. Scabs? 

A. No, not that I Know of 

Q. Ar bleeding al t his fa r 

A. Well, little e side of his nose wa eeding; littl 
blood out of his ea 

Q. And that’s a 

A. That's all I saw 

Q. You saw no marks 

A. No. 

Q indicating any damage his hea face r bod 

A. No. 

Q. Where were you when you heard the co otion and 
the remark ace y that woma $ voice ou sa 
heard, where wer 1 at tl 

A. I just take and fi li up an empt beer case and 
just carrying it out. The picture sl st about where 
I was, and I was ready ¢t wal it with it, That's 
approximately where I was standir 

Q. You say when you walked out,.and when you walked 
out 

— > ee 
(Concluded from page 196) 
Utah Washington 
High School, Beaver; Mrs Holy Names Academy Se- 

Kathryn M. Schnepel, tle; Sister Marian 

teacher Josephine, teacher 


Senior High School, Logan; Senior High School 
Leora C. Bi teacher Wapato; Hilda Mesick, 

Saint Mary 
Wasatc! 
Sister M. 





Salt Lake City; 


ne W est Virginia 


teacher Davis and Elkins College, 
Elkins; Gloria J. Mar- 

quette, teacher 
Vermont High School Follansbee; 


High School, Brattleboro; 
Mrs. Ann Baldwin, 
teacher \ Seg »s 

Sacred Heart High School, Wisconsin 
Newport; Sister Isabella St. Mary High School, 
of Jesus, teacher Menasha, Sister Mary 

St. Anne’s Academy, Swan- Veronita, teacher 
ton; Sister Francis Emi- High School, Merrill; Es- 
lienne, teacher ther Kriewald, teacher 

High School, Stanley; Ar- 


Pauline Brondos, teacher 


Qe * Fie ag > 
V irginia thur H. Zier, teacher 
Sullins College, Bristol; "yoming 
Helen Walker, teacher W yo 8 
St. Joseph’s Academy, Natrona County High : 
Portsmouth; Sister An- School, Casper; Pauline 


tonia, teacher G. Martin, teacher 
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WHO'S WHO IN SHORTHAND 


201 


SPEED 


Towa and New Jersey in the Limelight 


EXAMINER A. A. BOWLFE 


_ 
oa 


Mary Louise Brown 


ROM the great corn fields of Iowa 
mes a young lady who has reached 

the expert stage of shorthand report 

g. Miss Mary Louise Brown, whose home 
is Missouri Valley, is currently demonstrat 
ing her shorthand writing ability in the 
Court House in Burlington. Miss Brown 
holds the position of Official Reporter in 
the 20th Judicial District of Iowa. Proud 
she might well be of her attainment, for a 
short while ago Miss Brown added to her 
laurels by qualifying on the Gregg Expert 
Test given at 200 words a minute for five 
' Tt was during her attendance at 
The School of Shorthand Reporting of 


minutes 


Gregg College that Miss Brown was pre- 
sented with the famous Diamond Medal 
for her achievement. 


LIKE all real shorthand experts, Miss 
Brown is one who does things rather than 
talks about them. She had little to say 
about herself on the questionnaire designed 
to find out all about her. However, we did 
learn that she enjoys drawing as a hobby, 
but evidently she leaves that skill strictly 
in the background when taking dictation, 
for there are no drawn characters on a page 
of her swiftly-written notes. Nothing but a 
fluent style will permit one to write at 
such a high speed as 200—which is a fact 
that we all might profitably remember. 

In the High School at Missouri Valley, 
Miss Brown received her introduction to 
shorthand under the able tutelage of Miss 





Dudley Porter 


Leona Barnes, of whom our Diamond 
Medalist says, “Miss Barnes was an ex- 
cellent instructor, as evidenced by her pres- 
ent position on the staff of Montana State 
College at Bozeman!” And, as far as we 
are concerned, this is proved by the back- 
ground work in shorthand she gave Miss 
Brown on which to build her shorthand 
skill to the expert stage 


ANOTHER indication of doing rather 
than talking was the reply to our urgent 
letter asking whether or not Miss Brown 
had heard the result of the CSR examina- 
tion that she had taken. It said, “I did 
pass the Iowa CSR—taking it in August, 
1947, and being notified of the favorable 
result early in 1948.” CSR, as perhaps 
many of our readers know, stands for 
Certified Shorthand Reporter and is the 
degree equivalent in this profession to that 
of the Certified Public Accountant in the 
accounting field. The degree is awarded by 
the State of Iowa after a grueling short- 
hand examination. The degree testifies 
to the fact that the CSR winner is com- 
petent to report officially in the courts of 
the state. 


HE Nutley High School, Nutley, New 
Jersey, was catapulted into the “Ex- 
pert” picture recently when one of its 
former graduates aligned himself with the 
famous Diamond Medalists. Mr. Porter, 
who is reporting in New York City at 
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present, given this award for his 


prowess in taking the dictation at 200 words 


was 


a minute on difhcult speech matter and sub- 
mitting a qualifying transcript made under 


strict supervision. 


AFTER graduation from high school, Mr. 
Porter forgot his shorthand for a while, 
lit was approximately eight later 


that he t 


years 


uught perhaps he was missing a 


bet and decided to continue his study with 
a view to acquiring sufficient skill to be 
come a reporter. He attended Pace Insti- 
tute, in New York City, where Mr. Paul 
Simone, a reporter and a Diamond Medal 


ist himself, gave him the basic training in 


shorthand reporting that is necessary on 
which to build not only skill in rapidly 


writing easy material, but the ability to 
handle 


the more difficult cases that are of 
, 9 
l 


aily occurrence in the courts. In 


a minute, he reached approximately 


War, and for 


the 179th Infantry, 


came the 
Mr 
Co. K, 
States Army, 
Italy and France. 


Returning to the 


» > ‘ 7. | 
Porter was with 


Infantry 


serving most oO! is time 1n 


4241 
Sth 
VOU 


United 


was 
demobilized and looked around for some- 
thing to do. Thinking over the matte he 
realized that shorthand reporting is a 


good way to “keep the wolf from the door. 


So Mr. Porter “brushed up” on his short- 


hand, attended Hunter College, Extension 
Division, in the evenings, and diligently 
practiced until he reached his goal. The 


Diamond Medal testifies to the repo 
skill he has developed. 

\t present he holds the positi nas Senior 
Hearing g Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Board. Mr. Porter is a member 
1 National Shorthand Rep \s- 


as well as of the New State 


Stenographer, 
of the ters 
K 


Yor} 


sociation 


l feporters A ssociatii n. He is 

active participant in tl und tadles and 

“clinics” that are art of the programs 
organized by the ssociations ere re 


porters can discuss their technical ob 
lems. 
OUR congratulations to these two 


continued 
What they 


system can 


Medal winners, and 

their field ' 

ne other writers of the 
they determine to 

of speed and accuracy through the 


Diamond 
success in chosen 


have d 


1 


do, too, if climb the 


ladde r 


testing program that is provided by this 
magazin for its ambitious readers From 
60 to 200 words a minute, in easy stages, 
can lead you into the ranks of the ex- 


perts. Why not start your climb now? 
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"ONE YEAR'S Subscription to THE 
GREGG WRITER was all that | needed 


to make my stock go up in my firm! 
| was a pool stenographer, at $32.50 
a week. Now I'm secretary to the Vice- 
President in charge of Foreign Ac- 
counts, at $55 a week. 

"Am | glad my friend gave me a 
subscription to THE GREGG WRITER 
for Christmas last year! Please renew 
it now for another two years. 

"There are five more subscriptions 
for Gregg friends, too.’ 


VIOLETTE M., Cleveland 


Gift subscriptions taken until January 15 
to include a copy of Dickens’ Christmas 


Carol, written in shorthand. 


One-year subscription, $2 
Two-year subscription, $3 


THE GREGG WRITER 
270 Madison Ave. * New York 16, N. Y. 
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Graded Letters | 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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